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a 
FOR THE FRIEND. 
EGYPTIAN HISTORY. 
(Concluded from page 34.) 

Ever since the time of her subjugation by 
the Romans, Egypt has lost much of her his- 
torical interest and importance. Under the 
iron yoke of a succession of masters, continu- 
ally increasing in barbarism and severity, her 
people have grown more and more debased. 
Her innumerable cities, towns, and villages, 
becoming gradually depopulated, have finally 
mouldered away into heaps of desolate ruins ; 
and her fair and fruitful fields have been con- 
verted into arid wastes and barren sands. 

The ancient prophecy delivered against this 
once powerful and splendid nation, was m 
these remarkable words :— 

“Tt shall be the basest of the kingdoms ; 
neither shall it exalt itself any more above the 
nations: for I will diminish them, that they 
shall no more rule over the nations.” 

Whoever compares the former with the 


present condition of this people, will find him- | 


self strengthened in his confidence in the truth | 
and divine origin of those’ prophetic declara- 
tions which are recorded in the holy scriptures. | 


as though music had made considerable ad- 
vances in Egypt, where indeed it is supposed 
to have taken its rise. 

It was the ambition of the Egyptians to 
render their works of art immortal ; and truly, 
structures which were founded before the 
oldest Grecian cities, which were esteemed 
antiquities in the time of Plato, and which yet 


have lost nothing of their original appearance 
of permanency, make perhaps the nearest ap-| 


proach to immortal existence to which the 
works of man have ever attained. 

The duration of the Egyptian monuments 
has certainly been much promoted by the pe- 
culiarly preservative power of the climate, as 
not only works in stone, but even manu- 
scripts, and the cloth that envelopes the mum- 
mies, yet remain in perfect preservation. But 
still we must admire the labour and skill which 
this people developed in the most remote pe- 
ridds. ‘The enormous -masses of stone which 
they removed great distances, and chisseled 
with immense labour, to form their palaces, 
temples, &c., show them to have been pos- 
sessed of great skill in the mechanic arts. 
Over the whole of Egypt are spread obelisks 
of enormous single blocks of granite, sculp- 
tured over in an elaborate manner. The 
removal of a single one of these to Rome was 
reckoned a proud triumph for an emperor ; 


{train of the armed missionaries of the Koran. 
The accumulated Jiterature of ages was swept 
away, as by an irresistible torrent; the most 
'precious relics of ancient science and learn- 
ing, which the industry of the Ptolemies had 
accumulated, being converted, it is said, into 
| fuel for the baths of Alexandria. So extensive 
were the libraries of that city, that, for five 
months, they yielded a full supply of materials 
for the purposes we have mentioned. 
During the struggles which took place be- 
tween the contending Mohamedan chiefs, 
Egypt was constantly undergoing a change 
of masters. Sometimes one despot, and 
sometimes another, held, for a short period, 
the reins of government ; but whoever might 
be victorious, or how long soever the power 
of any one might endure, still the same in- 
exorable doom seemed to await this unh: appy 
people ; and they sunk lower and lower in 
misery, ignorance and degradation. The 
Fatimite. caliphs, who long ruled Egypt, gave 
place to Saladin, the celebrated sultan of 
the crusades ; and his family, in turn, was 
succeeded by the dynasty of the Mamelukes, 
who, being introduced from Asia by the ca- 
hphs, as mercenary guards, finally so increased 
in numbers and power, as to overthrow the 
empire of their masters, and to establish 
their own authority in its place.. Some of 








and the simple raising of an obelisk on its 
base has been accounted one of the “ most 
difficult achievements of modern mechanics.” 

Even these obelisks are far surpassed by 
the enormous monolith statues of some of 


the Mameluke princes re igned with vigour 
and success, carrying their arms victoriously 
into the neighbouring countries ; but, much 
more frequently, the strength of Egypt was 
wasted by the quarrels of various pretenders, 


| their princes, found at Thebes and Memphis ;|who had established themselves in different 


and equal, if not greater evidences, both of 


| 
It is truly cause of humble and reverent ad-| industry and science, 


are presented in the | 


parts of the country. 
[In addition to the inexpressible evils of 


miration, to behold with what clearness of) |abours in which they were for ages engaged|bad government and perpetual domestic dis- 


vision the’ illuminated eyes of the holy seers./in extending, adorning, and improving their|sensions, the Egyptians had to undergo va- 
piercing through the dark mists of futurity, | country. 


rious foreign invasions, among which were 
beheld the coming changes of empires, andj 


Large deserts were converted, by incessant] several descents made by the crusaders. One 
declared their ultimate destiny and termination. | toil. into fruitful fields ; the plains of the Delta |hundred thousand of these brave and enthu- 


We shall close our rapid historical sketch) 
with an attempt to show the manner in which! 
that modern intercourse commenced which 
has led to the important discoveries of the two! 
Champollions. 

F’rom what has already been said, it appears 
that the fine arts were cultivated toa great 
extent in Egypt fifteen hundred years before 
the Christian era. Their architecture, though 
of a peculiar character, and wanting the grace 
of the Grecian or the fancy of the Gothic, was 
‘solemn, grand and imposing ;”’ their sculp- 
ture, though rather stiff, and their painting 
confined to a few simple colours, were not de- 
void of taste ; and their writing was of a re- 
fined allegorical character, addressed to the 
eye rather than to the ear. From the sculp- 
tured representations of musical instruments, 


were rescued “from a miry gulph;’’ their 
cities were erected on immense embankments ; | 
and even the rocks of the neighbouring coun-| 
| try were hewn out into magnificent cemete- 
ries for the dead. 

On the division of the Roman empire, 
Egypt fell into the weak hands of the Greek | 
emperors of Constantinople. The govern- 
ment was inefficient; by continual strife, the 
‘country was wasted both of its wealth and 
| population, the arts and agriculture lan-| 
guished, and a general desolation overspread | 
the land. 

The sceptre of Egypt was however soon 
wrested from the imbecile grasp of the Greeks, 
jand transfered to the powerful, but ruthless 
and savage hands of their Moslem conquerors. 

Egypt suffered its full share of the misery | 





siastic, but misguided men, succeeded, at 


}one time, in reducing Damietta ; but, in at- 


tempting to penetrate into the country, being 


jovercome by sickness and want, they were 


obliged to capitulate. 

At the commencement of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Egypt ceased to be a separate govern- 
ment, and became a province of the Ottoman 
empire, which had then fixed its seat at 


| Constantinople, and threatened to extend its 


sway even throughout civilized Europe. 
This era was one of those which stand 
forth in bold relief in the annals of mankind. 
While the Mohamedan power threatened Eu- 
rope, several Christian mations had emanci- 
pated themselves from the church of Rome ; 
the civil institutions of the various kingdoms 
were changing—the feudal system was fall- 


on some of the monuments, it would appear|and destruction which always followed in the|ing into desuetude and decay, and the art of 
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printing was effectually removing the fear|‘ The four first halls contain the antiquities of] were to embark for Egypt, spent two or three 
that barbarian violence would, at any future| Egypt.’’ Articles, of a more modern date,|days in examining a collection of Egyptian 
time, be able to sweep away the records of|are described as occupying the other rooms ;| antiquities belonging to M. Sallier ; among 
the accumulated wisdom and science of for- afte r which the account proceeds— which were ten or twelve papyri, purchased 
mer ages. At the same time, the discovery “The collection of Egyptian antiquities, |from a native seaman a few years since, con- 
of the new world by Columbus, and of the united in these four halls, consists of objects|taining funereal rituals, a contract for the sale 
passage round the Cape of Good Hope te|of small size alone, with the exception of the|of a house, written in the reign of one of the 
the East Indies, completely changed the | mummies and their cases ; but it is rich from | Ptolemies ; and, lastly, two or three rolls, 
channels of commerce. Egypt ceased to be|the number and the variety of the articles it} | joined together, written in the Demotic cha- 
a highway from the west to the east, and|contains. The civil and religious history of|racter, of which the narrative alluded to 
Alexandria was no longer the centre of the Egypt must draw from it invaluable illustra-|thus speaks :— 
commerce of the world. tions.” * M. Champollion loudly manifested his as- 
Thus, then, at this epdch, was the ancient The great labour of arranging these relics | tonishment and his joy, when, upon inspecting 
greatness of Egypt for ever extinguished. |has been performed by Champollion the | the first of these sufficiently voluminous rolls, 
Robbed and spoiled by rapacious governors, | younger, whose unrivalled knowledge of hie- | he recognized its contents to be the History 
she finally fell into the most hopeless anar- roglyphical writing assisted him gre atly in the | OF THE Campaigns oF Srsostris RHaAmsEs, 
chy. The struggles between the Mameluke |task, as most of the articles have their objects | \called also Sethos, or Sethosis, and Sesooses ; 
beys and the Turkish pachas were attended}and uses written upon them in that character.|in which the most circumstantial details are 
with the most frightful excesses ; the popu-| ‘The collection has been divided into| given of his conquests, the countries that he 
lation. of the country was wasted by con-|three departments. In the first hall (called | traversed, and of the force and composition of 
stant wars; and the dreadful extortion and|that of the gods) are to be seen the images|his armies.” 
oppression which were constantly practised,|of the Egyptian deities, their emblems, the sa-| _“ ‘The manuscript ends with the declaration 
so paralyzed the commerce, agriculture, and |créd animals, and the scarabei, that represent) of the historian, who, after making known his 
general industry of the inhabitants, that the|the divinities or their symbols.’ ‘The second) titles, certifies that he wrote in the ninrit 
land was left untilled, became unfruitful ; and|hall (called civil) contains articles belonging| YEAR OF THE REIGN oF Sxsostris Ruamses, 
finally the cultivators of the ancient granary |to the civil class, and to the several castes| king of kings, a lion in combat, the arm to 
of the world were often obliged to endure |of Egypt. Among these are small statues whom God has given strength, and other pe- 
the miseries of famine, even in their own|and figures of kings, of priests, and -of pri-|riphrases in the oriental style.” 
once fruitful and inexhaustible fields. vate individuals ; instruments of worship, jew-| The ninth year mentioned by this writer is 
This was the state of Egypt when it was/els, domestic utensils, and the products of the}the same that Diodorus Siculus affirms to 
invaded by the French; and to their inde-|arts and manufactures. - In the two remaining| have been the date of Sesostris’s return to 
fatigable skill and perseverance we must ac-| halls (called funerea!l) are placed human mum-| Egypt. 
knowledge ourselves indebted for the revival|mies and their coffins, funereal images, coffers,} .M.Champollion promises, on his return, to 
of the language, arts, and history of this an-jand small statues in wood, funereal manu-|fix this very amportant manuscript on linen, in 
cient nation. : scripts, &c.”’ order to ensure its preservation, and to give 
Ihe results of the French discoveries are| The present period is extremely propitious|to the werld a complete translation of its 
detailed in that immense work, entitled ** Des-|for forming antiquarian collections of this| contents. 
cription de U Egypte,’ comprising many vo-|kind; the reigning pacha of Egypt grants} This epoch, it may be remembered, we have 
lumes of text and very nuinerous and splendid | free access to his dominions, and permits|already suggested as being near the time of 
plates, representing the language, antiquities ‘, any thing that is portable (even large frag-|Moses, and that Sesostris was the son of the 
natural history and geography of the country. |ments of buildings) to be carried away. We|king who pursued the Hebrews to the borders 
In these plates, every ancient monument | are therefore glad to learn from the public | of the Red Sea, and was also the celebrated 
of importance is faithfully and accurately fi- | journals, that the younger Champollion has| Egyptian warrior who extended his conquests 
gured, with its inscriptions, dimensions, and|gone in person to Egypt; for, when we con-|to the confines of India. 
general style and appearance ; and not only |sider that many monuments yet remain unde-| ‘* Upon the same manuscript, of which we 
the present ruined, but also the supposed i|scribed, that the ruins of Thebes are covered | have just spoken, after an intervening blank 
pristine forms of the temples and monuments, | with hie roglyphic writing, that stores of papyri|space, another composition commences, en- 
are exhibited in all their splendour and mag- of the most ancient dates yet remain untouched, | titled, Praises of the great king Amemnegon. 
nificence. Here then we have the represent-| we are justified in the hope that the labours of| It might be conjectured, it seems to us, that 
ations of ee which outlived the rise | this eminent philosophe r will yield to the world 
and fall of Tyre, of Athens, and of impe srial | ,a rich return of the most highly valuable and 
cis es which yet promise to endure ‘deeply interesting historical information. In 
when the structures which we are now form-|the wilderness of Sinai, Niebuhr saw sepul- 
ing shall have ceased to exist. ichres, in the Egyptian style of architecture, 
The French and the English (who suc-|covered with hieroglyphics, which are thought 
ceeded them in the occupancy of Egypt) did|alone to be referable to the painful travel of 
not content themselves with merely describing | the Israelites ; and which, probably, when the 
the monuments of the country, but they car-| writing upon them is fairly deciphe red, may 
ried away with them, to Paris and London, a|give a full and final confirmation of the scrip- 
great store of valuable relics and spoils, the|tural narrative. Since we have been writing 
extent and importance of which may be/|the present article, our opinion of the import- 
judged of by the description which we sub-|ant results likely to flow from the visit of the 
join of a splendid museum, erected at Paris|French philosopher to Egypt, has received 
by Charles X., the present king of France,|strong corroboration from the following inte- 
for the purpose of containing the Raretnn ion sting particulars, which we take from an ar- 
antiquities. ticle recently published in the National Ga- 
“Nine great halls, embellished with vast|zette, of this city, into whose columns it has 
pannels of marble, and decorated with paint- | be en transferred from the Paris Journal des 
Ings, Communicate, by means of vast arc hed | Debats. 
openings, resting upon lonic pilasters, that| Champollion, jun., in company with M. 
permit the visiter to seize, at a single glance, | Rosellini, his pupil in the science of hiero- 
the whole extent of the museum of Charles X.”’ |glyphics, on their way to Toulon, where they 
















this Amemnegon was king before Sesostris.”’ 

By reference to a former part of this article, 
it will be perceived, that the king who pur- 
sued the Israelites and perished in the Red 
Sea, was called Amenophis—a name which 
resembles the one supposed to have been read 
on the papyrus. 

With what interesting emotions should we 
read the translation of a work written contem- 
porary with the writings of Moses, describing 
in the native language, and by one of his sub- 
jects, the last year of the reign of the stiff- 
necked and crue] Pharoah. 

Another roll treats of the ancient astronomy 
and astrology of the Egyptians, and will pro- 
bably develope to us the system of the uni- 
verse, as conceived by the earliest investigators 
of that noble science. 

Amongst M. Sallier’s relics, was a little 
figure, in basalt, representing “a man on his 
knees, whose height, if the figure were erect, 
would be eleven inches ; the head being fif- 
teen lines. He is leaning upon a species of 
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table, whose top is in the form ofa desk: the|chapel. One family particularly seemed to be 


hands (which have been broken) placed upon 
it, ought to be in a writing position. 

** Upon the front of the desk is engraved the 
device of Sesostris, and on the back of the 
figure, on a plat band, is seen in hieroglyphic 
characters the name of the personage, with the 
title of singer and friend of Sesostris.” 

We feel an earnest curiosity as to the result 
of Champollion’s visit to Egypt. The light 
which it may throw upon ancient history can- 


and unite in the Roman Catholic forms of 


worship, on pain of being individually put to) 


death, and their house burnt. The will to 
execute this dreadful threat appeared not to 





| usual, numbers of these misguided people, who 
objects of especial dislike, and were required) 

. _ , | 
to cease their attendance at Friends’ meetings, 


had been calculating on the possession of 
power to effect their cruel purposes,—power 
which they seemed to have no idea of using 
but for the degradation and misery of their fel- 
low creatures—instead of carrying their wick- 


'ed designs into execution, which there were no 
' - . } 
be wanting; and as far as human probability 


outward means there to prevent them from 


extended, they had uncontrolled power, so that| doing, were actually assembled about the doors 
the only apparent alternative left to the afflict- | and windows of the meeting-house, not to de- 
ed family was, to renounce their religion, or| vote the building and ‘its inmates to destruc- 





not at present be appreciated. It is scarcely | suffer the horrors of a cruel death ! 

too much to imagine, that the whole annals} “ As the following was to be the day of pub- 
of this most ancient kingdom, religious, civil,|lic worship, the heads of the family were 
and military, may possibly be rescued from 
the darkness, in which, for thousands of years, 
they have lain hidden. A narrative of the 
conquests and exploits of the various monarchs | this conflict between religious duty on the one 


who invaded Judea may yet be discovered, |side, and apprehension for the safety of their) 


and the history of the Bible receive further} family on the other. On collecting the mem- 


clear illustration and strong confirmation. [bers of it together, with a degree of humble| this the Friend was greatly surprised, and 
be af- 


1 little solemn retirement, they| to suppose he would force men to make a pro- 


Believing, as we do, that many of our read-|confidence that best direction would 
ers feel the same interest and curiosity in the | forded, after < 
subject as ourselves, any notice which may /|laid the saline before their children. 


pollion’s discoveries, shall be given in the 


pages of Tne FRrenp. Zz. sion, is worthy of being recorded. “ Father,’’| 
said he, ‘rejoice that we are found worthy to 


brought under deep mental exercise, accom-| made prisoner, and taken by 
panied with fervent prayers, that they might} pikemen to the house of a neighbouring priest, 
be enabled to come to a right determination in| with whom he was intimately acquainted. The 


tion, but to find in it a place of refuge and of 
safety.” 

‘A Friend of Enniscorthy meeting was 
a number of 


priest told him that he must become a Roman 
Catholic and be christened, for no other pro- 
fession of religion was now to be allowed. At 


said, he had a better opinion of the priest than 


The| fession of re ‘ligion in opposition to their con- 
hereafter come to our knowledge, of Cham-|noble and intrepid language of the eldest son,| sciences. 


The priest replied, ‘ There was no 


then a very young man, on this memorable occa-| alternative—either he must become a Roman 


Catholic or be put to death.” The Friend 
rejoined that ‘by so doing, they would only 


suffer.’ His parents were greatly affected, | be making hypoc rites of such as might be in- 
FOR THE FRIEND. 


HANCOCK ON PEACE. 


it, that they immediately concluded to attend} 
(Continued from Vol. 1. page 410.) 


their meeting the next day. 
Among other circumstances which subject- | the *y proceeded to the plac e of worship, with-| 


ed Friends to peculiar trials during the rebel-|out seeking to avoid the armed insurgents by | 
lion, was the obligation they felt steadily to at-|going through the fields, but kept the public 
tend their religious meetings. ‘The members of | high road, and were permitted to accomplish | ¢ 
the same meeting frequently lived se sveral miles | their purpose in safety, returning with the feel- 
distant from each other and from the meeting-\ing of peaceful satisfaction in having perform-| 
house. ‘The roads they were obliged to tray el |ed what they considered a religious duty. ‘They 
were infested by lawless bands of armed men,|were not then apprised of 
thirsting for blood, and greedy for plunder— | which had in the mean time occurred, viz. that} 
their horses had nearly all been seized and car- the king’s army had entered that part of the! 
ried away, so that they were obliged to travel | country, and so disconcerted the plans of the 
on foot; yet they could not be satisfied to per-|insurgents that they were prevented from car-| 
mit these difficulties, or the great perplexities | rying their wicked designs into execution.”’ 
they met with at home, to interfere with the | The Friends who assembled to worship in 
sacred duty of meeting together publicly, to ac- lthe meeting-house at Forrest, were re peat-| 
knowledge their de spendence upon Him to ledly threatened, 
whom they looked for preservation and sup-|most cruel sufferings if the *y continued to attend 
port amid all their trials. “ In going to and re-!there; and these not proving sufficient to deter 
turning from their meetings, they had to en-|them from going, they eventually declared that} 
counter many difficulties, besides the struggle the *y would — the house and all who should! 
between faith and their hatural fears, in leav- | be found in 





ing their houses and property a prey pe rhaps | never me et again at their meeting-house at| 


to pillage, or to the flames, during theirabsence. | Forrest.’ 
Human prudence would seem to dictate in| ‘It is worthy, however, of notice, that not- 
such an awful extremity, that they should re- sos liteatensliatin individuals and whole families 


and so much strengthened in consequence of, duced to comply; 


a circumstance 


by the insurgents, with the | 


, saying, “ The Quakers should| 


and for his part, he would 
choose to suffer, rather than to violate his con- 


In the morning | science—that if there was any crime laid to 


his charge he was willing to be tried, and on 
that ground was not afraid to look any of 
them in the face.’ The priest, who had got 
every thing ready for baptizing according to 
their mode, seemed much disappointed, and 
brought hiny out to the pikemen to be taken 
\to Vinegar Hill. The Friend again remon- 
strated with beth the priest and the pike- 
men, urging that if there was any thing worthy 
of death laid to his charge, he was willing to 
|undergo a trial. The pike men, although much 
displeased that he would not become a Roman 
| Catholic, acknowledged the justness of his 
proposal, and, in obedience to the priest, con- 
jveyed him to their camp.” <A few other 
Friends were also taken thither, and under- 
| went a sort of trial; but nothing being alleged 
| against them, they were set at liberty. Their 
liberation was the more remarkable, as many 
other persons were put to death, against whom 
ino charge of enmity was brought, nor any 


grounds of accusation, except that they were 
Protestants. 


| Was there only more of this ferv nt zeal 


S| for the cause of Jesus Christ and his gospel— 


main at home to look alter their outward af- | | were thus threatened in different places, few| more of that noble m: ugnanimity and Christian 


fairs; but the sense of the solemn duty they |we re deterred from the steady ‘iienaies e to 
owed to their Maker, and to the Society of the performance of this religious duty. And 
which they were members, overbalanced sel- 


with gratitude be recdérded, that they left be- | Provide nce which watches over the weakest 
ind them a better guardian than human! \of his children who trust in him, that all the 
power or foresight.”’ le vil designs of their enemies were signally con- 

The steady perseverance of Friends in as-| founded. lor, on the very morning of the 
sembling for purposes of divine worship, not-|next meeting day at Forrest, when so many 
withstanding the threats and opposition they | were 


to be devoted to destruction, and their 
met with, excited the displeasure of their ene-| houses 


to the flames, the power of the insur- 
mies; and they were notified that if they per-|gents was overthrown by a decisive battle at 
sisted longer, the »y should suffer the pe nalty of| Vinegar Hill. 


\it is a fact to be recorded as a monument, not! 
fish considerations; and, in most cases, it may |to their praise, but of the mercy of that kind! 


About the time appointed for) 
their obstinacy at the altar of a neighbouring | public worship, when Friends met together as; 


| fortitude which enables men to brave danger 
}and even death in support of their religious 
principles, and for the performance of those 
duties which we owe to the Author of all our 
mercies, how different would be the situation 
of the professors of Christianity at the present 
day!—how much more should we see of holy 
self-denial, ardent piety, and a conduct and 
converse among men, which would force con- 
viction on the hearts of beholders, and make 
the professed followers of the crucified and 
risen Saviour “as a city set on a hill, that 
could not be hid.” 
(To be continued.) 
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FOR THE FRIEND. 
REMINISCENCES OF A VOYAGE TO 

INDIA IN 1823-4. NO. 4. 

Scenery of the Isle of France. 
the 31st 
our was constantly directed north-| 
ward, in order to discover the first appearance 
of the long expected land. At about nine 
o'clock, the cry of “land on the lee-bow,” 
vas given from aloft; and, in half an hour, the} 
dim outline of the Mauritius was visible from} 


On the morning of of December, | 


attention 


the deck at the distance of about thirty miles. | 
As yet it could be identified only by the slight-| 
est shadowing of the clear blue sky along the 
northern horizon; but, as we were rapidly ad-| 
vancing before a merry breeze, it was not long 


before it assumed the heavy hue of a dark 
cloud just emerging from the ocean. When 


we had approached within fifteen miles, we 
were struck with the jagged and fantastical ar- 
rangement of the mountain peaks. Here were 
none of the regular undulations, the level sur-| 
faces, and the almost liquid smoothness of a| 
distant landscape formed according to the or- 
dinary course of nature: although the effect of| 
perspective was lost in the distance, the very | 
outline of the island seemed to speak of ruin | 
and convulsions. The land began to} 
change its hues; the blue erial tint was ex- 
changed for the dark green of the more per- 
fect vegetables, the brown and yellow patches 
of the rocks overgrown with lichens, and the} 
various colouring of the barren precipices. In 
a little while the lower grounds came into 
view, and five or six dense columns of smoke 
rising high into the air, pointed out the habita- 
tions of man. 


now 


| 


} 


Early in the afternoon we passed the south- 
ern extremity of the island, apd came in view 
of the singular amphitheatre of mountains which 
overhang the port. The south western part 
of the Mauritius has seldom been approached 
by American vessels, and we narrowly escaped 
a reef of coral, not laid down in our charts. 
To avoid it we were obliged to fall off, or to 
leave the land at the distance of seven or eight 
miles; and the wind becoming light, we could 
not regain this distance, and approach the 
mouth of the harbour, until sunset. We made} 
our signals, but night came on, and no pilot} 
appeared. ‘To avoid losing ground during the 
night, we were compelled to tack bac kwards| 
and forwards below the mouth of the harbour; 
but on the third or fourth tack we approached| 
too near the land. ‘The mate, who was on the 
watch, suddenly calle d out “ white water and| 
breakers a-head!’’ There was an instant ces-| 
sation of every sound on board the ship; and 
during this pause the heavy fall of the break- 
ers seemed to sound from every quarter around | 
us. The orders to heave the lead, to slacken| 
sail, and to clear the cable, were given almost 
at the same moment, and every sailor sprang! 
to his post. ‘The first cast of the lead gave 
eighteen fathoms—it was repeated as quickly) 
as possible, and gave but seven fathoms. T he 
order to let go the anchor was given with that! 
short quick voice which 1s always indicative of 
danger; and in a few moments the vessel was 
riding in safety, with the foamy tops of the 
ground swell dashing among the coral, appa-| 


| until morning. 


| seen, rising above the first ridge; 


|in the extreme; 


rently but a few hundred yards from the stern. 
After some not very tender comments on the 
negligence of the pilots which had exposed us 
to this imminent risk, we retired to rest. 

On coming on deck the next morning, | 
found the vessel under way, in charge of al 
| French pilot, who informed us very c ompose d-| 
‘ly, that he had seen us the evening before, but,} 
that being particularly engaged in discussing 
some bottles of wine in honour of the old year, 
he had thought it best to leave us to ourselves} 
We were inclined to the same} 
|opinion, as his appearance argued no undue} 
degree of self-possession, even after the night's} 
jrepose. ‘The spot where we had anchored| 
| was ‘l’omb Bay, or the Bay of ‘Tombs, a little | 
north of Port Louis, and several hours elapse d| 
before we entered the harbour. 

The channel and basin of the port itself are| 
several miles in extent, and I, therefore, enjoy-| 
ed a full opportunity of observing the scenery 
around. 

The harbour of Port Louis is situated on} 
the north west coast of the island. It is form-| 
ed by two long reefs, or rather shoals and mea-| 
\dows of coral, extending out to sea, and leav- 
ling between them, at their extremities, so nar-} 
row a channel, that no ship can enter against | 
ithe south east trade wind, which blows con-| 
stantly in this part of the Indian Ocean, except! 
by warping with a cable and buoys, which are 
anchored for this purpose. The island is too} 
small to excite a regular land breeze, but it is| 
sufficiently large to lessen the velocity of the| 
trade wind in the morning, and, on some occa- 
sions, when general causes have slackened the| 
trade, the additional influence of the island en-| 
tirely overcomes it, producing a faint land| 
breeze for an hour or two in the morning. On 
one of these occasions we entered under sail, 
and were thus saved the tedium of the usual 
process. 





‘The inner harbour is a wide sheet of water, | 
large enough to accommodate several hundred | 
vessels. It is directly in front of the town, and 
is commanded by several batteries. The town} 
itself, when viewed from a distance, appears 
as if placed at the bottom of a double crater 





| the 


i the 


troop of porpoises. Between the government 
house and the harbour, there is a wide and 
well paved promenade, with a neat fountain 
near the centre, and a hydrant on the extremi- 
ty of the pier, if we may so term it. This hy- 
drant is intended to supply the shipping, and 
pours its little stream of fresh water into the 
harbour. 
The water casks of the shipping are filled in 
following manner. All that belong to a 
vessel are thrown overboard. and tied together 
with the bungs upward. They are then at- 
tached to a boat, and floated to the hydrant. 
A large funnel is placed alternately in each, 
and it is then brought under the falling -~ am. 
When all the casks are thus filled, the bungs 
are driven in, and the casks rowed as to the 
vessel at her moorings. 

At some distance from the extremity of this 
promenade, there is a slightly elevated plat- 
form, on which a few cannon are stationed. 

The space allowed for the town between the 
water and the mountains is so small, that many 
of the houses are . 
ment of the ascent. 
free negroes 


situated on the commence- 

The quarter inhabited by 
extends over a swampy tract 
between the southern mountain spur and the 
sea. On the summit of this spur, at an eleva- 
of about eight hundred feet, the signal 
|staff is placed, to apprize the town of the ap- 
proach of shipping. On the northern spur 
there is a battery, completely protecting the 
approaches in that direction; and, as the only 
harbours on the island are those of Port Louis 


tion 


lon the north west, and Port Bourbon on the 


south east side; and as the only practicable 
landings for boats are north of the former, 
these batteries, together with the natural 
strength of the harbours, and the almost inae- 
cessible character of the mountains which sur- 
round them, render the island nearly impreg- 
nable. Had not the Frenth trusted too im- 
plicitly to these natural defences, the East In- 
dia Company, notwithstanding their over- 
whelming force, and the insignificance of the 
garrison opposed to them, could scarcely have 
obtained possession. 


That face of the mountains which fronts the 


of an extinguished volcano, with the side next} town is composed chiefly of perpendicular and 


the sea destroyed. ‘The mountain immediate- 
ly behind, rises to the height of three thousand 
feet, and sends two sweeping spurs toward the 
ocean, so as to inclose two sides of the town. 
Beyond this range, several other peaks are 
and on the 
north side another spur is advanced, so as to 
induce the supposition that the harbour was 
overlooked by two semicircular mountains. 
This is a deception. The first semicircle 


is 


| . . . 
/complete, but the second is formed of a few 


scattered summits on the north side only. 

The appearance of the town itself is meagre 
the buildings being generally 
low, wooden, and dingy. ‘The prevalence of 
the flat roof of Indian architecture produces a 
novel and rather pleasing impression. ‘There 
is no building in Port Louis which would ex- 
cité any admiration elsewhere; although the| 
great dimensions of the government house, 
surrounded as it is by pigmy establishments, 
,claims that kind of attention, which we would 


|bestow upon an unsightly whale amidst a| 


| 


overhanging precipices. The voleanic rocks 
of which they are formed, are split into cre- 
vices, in which the mould washed from above, 
and the dust blown from below, soon establish 
a soil, allowing the aloes to grow in profusion. 
These plants produce a very singular optical 
delusion when viewed at a distance. The re- 
gular arrangement of the fissures in which 
they grow gives then the appearance of arti- 
ficial hedges; and before the perspective rela- 
tions of objects are distinctly perceived, these 
hedges give to barren rocks, nearly perpendi- 
cular, the semblance of a succession of terra- 
ced gardens, or plantations. 

Hi: iving chosen our moorings, and received 
the permit to land, we speedily found ourselves 
on terra firma, and relieved, I then hoped, 
from our narrow lodgings on ship board. The 
temptations of a land residence in Port Louis, 
we will reserve for No. 5. GC 

ae eee 

Married, at Friends’ meeting, Moorestown, N. J. on 
the 13th, Josern Wuitove, jr. to Susan B. Marrvacs. 
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FOR THE FRIEND. 
BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 
(Continued from page 39.) 


The circumstance of the epistles from the 
different yearly meetings being re ferred to the 
representatives, in the manner and for the 
purpose already noticed, is entirely novel in 
the history of our Suciety. We believe a 
parallel for it cannot be found in the records | 
of Baltimore yearly meeting, nor, indeed, of 
any other yearly meeting ; and, when it is 
viewed in connection with events. which sub- 
sequently transpired, there are many reasons 
for concluding that it was a measure pre- 
viously concerted, in order more completely 
to place the yearly meeting under the control 
of the friends and followers of Elias Hicks. 
Considerable pains had been taken, when the 
appointment took place in the quarterly meet- 
ings, to have all the representatives of that 
party; and before the yearly meeting opened 
it was well known that this was the case, 
with but one or two exceptions. It was there- 
fore confidently believed by the Hicksites, 
that in referring the epistles, or any other 
business, to that body, they might safely cal- 
culate on its being managed so as to suit 
the views of their new society. The refer- 
ence of the epistles to the representatives, 
seemed to be the signal for commencing their 
operations. The sittings of the yearly meet- 
ing were very short, and the business trans- 
acted in them was hurried through, with a 
rapidity which we never before witnessed, and 
which, to our minds, was totally incompati- 
ble, both with its importance, and with the 
dignity and solemnity which ought ever to 
characterize the transactions-of a yearly 
meeting—a body professedly religious, and 


claiming to act under the direction of Him] were brought 


who is the Bishop and Head of the Church. 


In the sitting on Srd day morning, twelve 
queries and the answers from four quarterly 
mectings, with the summary answer, compris- 
ing the substance of the whole, were entirely 
gone through in about forty minutes—a cele- 
rity which precluded all deliberation or profit- 
able scrutiny, und really made such an inco- 
herent jumble,of the whole, as rendered the 
engagement in great measure useless. 

‘here appeared to be a disposition to has- 
ten through the business of the meeting with 
such speed as to prevent discussion, and, 
thereby avoid any collision of sentiment ; and 
however pacific such a feeling may be, it cer- 
tainly defeated the objects for which yearly 
meetings were originally established. During 
the recess of the meeting, the representatives 
were holding long and frequent sittings, and 
were evidently employed in discussing ques- 
tions which gave rise to considerable differ- 
ence of sentiment. This was indirectly an- 


nounced to the meeting on two occasions, | the settlement of meetings for worship and | 
and by two individuals, both under the ap-|diseipline—and the establishment of the eight 


pointme nt. 


It seems to have been the intention of the| out all this, there was a strongly marked pro- 
rulers of the yearly meeting, that all discus-| pensity to distort historical facts to suit party 
sion should be confined to the meetings of| purposes ; and, in 


the representatives—that all business likely} tions of accredited history were hazarded. | ele of faith ; 


to call forth a contrariety of sentiment should 
be kept out of the yearly meeting, with a| 





SE 





view, aS was expressed by some of them, to| ation of unity and harmony among its mem- 
preserve the entire neutrality of Baltimore} bers was solely attributed to this cause ; while 
yea arly meeting —to prevent any separation | in direct contradiction to this unfounded as- 
from taking place—and to maintain it as an/sertion, Sewell hos recorded no less than 
isolated, independent association of Friends.) three confessions of faith, all of them issued 
With this object in view, the representatives or acknowledged by the Society —two of them 
were desired to consider of and propose such} being official documents presented to par- 
measures as should exclude from the meet-|liament.—See Sewell’s History, vol. ii. pp. 
ing that discord and division which had so) 472. 499. 511; and G. Whitehead’s works, p. 
lamentably prevailed in other places. It was| 635. l’ox’s Journal, vol. 1. p. 147. 

indeed a strange request !—to call upon meri; Besides these, other writers have recorded 
who had joined themselves to the spirit of} nearly forty declaratiqns of faith, all corrobo- 
discord, and were actively engaged in pro-|rative of, 
moting the very measures 
duced it elsewhere, 
clude it 


and harm@nizing with each other, 
which had pro-|issued at different periods, within fifty years 
to devise means to ex-|after the rise of the Society ; from which it 
from the assembly! Well might! would appear, that the long and uninterrupted 
the injunction be applied to them, “ First! preservation of harmony and unity among 
cast out the bear out of thine own eye, and| Friends, is to be attributed to the number and 
then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the | comprehensive ness of their creeds, and the ge- 
mote out of thy brother’s eye.” |neral knowledge of their principles thus diffus- 
The first report received from the repre-|ed among the members, rather than to the 
sentatives was presented in writing on third| absence of them. And it is not a little re- 
day afternoon. The reader will recollect that| markable, that the lati tion of discord 
the epistles were committed to their examin-| and infidelity into our borders, was simulta- 
ation, and will of course expect tliat the} neous with the outery raised against creeds 
report contained a decision as to the manne r| and confessions of faith. 
in which they were to be disposed of. It} It 
seems that it 


is a singular fact, however, that while 
this the document thus inveighed against creeds, 
decision, though not a word was said in it}and the destructive consequences they had 
directly on the subject. One of the repre- | produced upon religious societies, it contained 
sentatives, however, in a discussion whic hj in itself a creEp—for it formally set forth 
afterwards occurred, informed the meeting, |a confession of 2 belief of the new society, 
incidentally, that they could not agree to con- lof the followers of Elias Hicks, 

sent to the reading of any of the epistles,| certain points of faith on which they are 
and had prepared an epistle of their own|charged with being sceptical. 

instead. | 


was designed to convey 


relative to 


Another erroneous assertion contained in 
The report began with stating the con-|the document, was, that the Society had but 
cern and exercise of the represent itives, On| one fundamental doctrine or article of faith, 
account of the divisions and dissensions which! and that the only re quisite for membership 
prevailed in Society—the accusations that! was to profess a belief in this. 
against individuals and meet-| That the Society of Friends have always 
ings—and particularly the charges made a-} considered faith in the immediate influences 
gainst the yearly meeting of Baltimore ; and| of the holy Spirit on the mind of man, as a 
that, after serious consideration, &c. &c.| fundamental doctrine of the Christian religion, 
they had concluded to propose, for the adop-|is readily admitted ; but that they made this 
tion of the meeting, the following epistle, &c.| the only fundamental article of their faith, is 
It would be difficult for us to give an adequi ite | So palpably erroneous, 
description of this most singular and anoma-}their early hisory _ _ us with the most 
lous document ; but, as it was the result of| decisive refutation of Let the reader turn 
so much close exercise and painful delibera-| to George Fox's decenetian to the governor 
tion, and of so many long sittings, it seems|of Barbadoes—to the declarations presented 
but due to the arduous labours of the re pre- Ito parliament in 1688 and 1693,—or to any 
sentatives, to attempt a short analysis. It}of the early doctrinal treatises of Friends, — 
was entirely catholic in its design ; being ad-|and he will at wmte perceive that the asser- 
dressed, not only to the preparative, monthly} tion is unfounded. 
and quarterly meetings, constituting Baltimore| Neither is it correct to say that an acknow- 
yearly meeting, and the members comprising |ledgement of belief in the “ light within,” was 
them, but to all the yearly meetings in the|the only qualification requisite for admission 
world! Its general scope was quite as re-}into membership with the early Friends. Jef- 
markable as its address. It professed to give|fery Bullock made high profession of belief in 
a view of the rise of the Society—its progress| this essential article of Christian faith, and yet 
towards regular organization—the emigration| was disowned from the Society, as early as 
of a number of its members to this country—|the year 1676, for denying redemption and 
justification by that Jesus Christ who died at 
| Jerusalem, and rejecting the propitiatory effi- 
Through-| cacy of the holy sacrifice which he there made 
on the cross. Other instances, equally conclu- 
sive, might be adduced, to show that the early 
some cases, direct viola-| Quakers had more than one fundamental arti- 
that they constantly required of 
Thus, it was declared, that the Soc iety of|their members a sincere belief in all the doc- 
Friends never had a creed—and the preserv-|trines of the Christian religion, as set forth 


yearly me etings on this continent. 
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by the sacred penmen ; and that they were 
anxiously solicitous to show their dissent from, 
and to warn and guard their members against, 
those very errors which Elias Hicks and his 
followers are now endeavouring to insinuate 
into the Society, under the pretence that 
Friends never had but one fundamental prin- 
ciple of belief, and that all beyond this 
mere speculation and superstition. 

So earnest were they on e subject, that, 
in 1694, = Society enacted a rule of disci-| 
plipe, declaring, that Tor there i any such| 
gross errors, or false doctrines, or mistakes 


is 





held by any professing truth, as are either 
against the validity of Christ’s sufferings, 
blood, resurrection, ascension, or glory in 


the heavens, according as they are set forth 
in the Scriptures, or any Ways te ending to the 
denial of the heavenly Man Christ ;°? and “if 
any shall wilfully persist in error in point of 


vourable. opportunity, for aiming a blow at} The framers of the document took much 
the yearly meeting of Philadelphia. credit to their own yearly meeting for dis- 

According to the statement of this extraor-|cerning the dangerous desigus, couched, as 
dinary document, the whole of the difficulties|they allege, in the aforesaid proposition, 
in Society took their rise in a proposal which|and for firmly rejecting the proposal. We 
was made by Philadelphia yearly meeting,|should suppose, after their long and labo- 
about the year 1817, for the appointment of|rious sittings—their care and pains in pre- 


committees of conference in the different year-| paring their document, the representatives 
lly meetings to consider the general state of} would have been cautious to adhere, at 
Society in this country, and make such pro-|least, to the semblance of truth. But their 


positions as they might apprehend would pro-| whole system, from its commencement by 
mote the general welfare. In describing this|Elias Hicks down to the present hour, has 
proposal, the document represented it as ajbeen based upon error, and error accompa- 
deep laid scheme, got up by a few designing|nies it through every stage Of its develope- 
individuals, order to promote their own|ment. The following record, from the mi- 
sinister views—that the real object of it was,|nutes of Baltimore yearly meeting, will show 
to establish a genera! creed, which should be} how much reliance is to be placed on the 
binding on all the members of Society, and thus{declarations of the separatists, and will fully 
erect a system of spiritual domination and\confirm what we have already stated respect- 
hierarc hy ove ‘r the consciences of their brethren|ing the conference. It is as follows, viz.— 





































































faith, after being duly informed, then, such|—that though the project was defeated by the 
to be further dealt with, acc ording to gospel prudent.refusal of some of the yearly meetings 
order; that the truth, church, or body of|to come into the measure, yet the projectors 


Christ, may not suffer by-any particular pre-| had never since Jost sight of it, but pursued it 
tended member that is so corrupt.” with undeviating perseverance, until at length | 
We are well assured, that the currency|they had so far accomplished their purposes, 
which has been given to the wild opinions| that such a conference, composed of commit- 
of Elias Hicks, has arisen in 1 great measure |tees from several of the yearly meetings, had 
from the extreme ignorance of the mass of| already assembled, and were expected to meet 
his followers, both as regards the history and| }again next year. 
doctrines of the Society. The authentic and| The reader will readily admit, that this! 
standard records on both these subjects pre-| was a phantom calculated to awaken the} 
sent too great a volume of testimony against| most alarming apprehensions of the audience 
their favourite dogmas, and administer too se-| for the preservation of their liberty of con- 
vere a rebuke to their unbelief, to afford them| science; but his surprise will not be less when | 
any pleasure in searching them. We can,|he is told, that the only correct feature in the 
therefore, the more easily account for the| whole picture delineated by the document, is 
palpable errors contained in the document,|the simple fact that a conference was propos- 
which we have already noticed, and for others, | ed, as we have already stated—all the rest is} 
of a similar character, which it would con-| the mere product of “evil surmising.’ 
sume too much time and space to detail. As regards the persons who are charged 
But there were other errors, still more} by.the Baltimore document with projecting the 
gross and unpardonable, which the document! | plan of a conference for sinister purposes, it is 
contained, relating immediately to the pro-| proper to remark, i the individual who! 
ceedings of their own yearly meeting, and to| made the proposition in Philadelphia yearly 
other yearly mee tings on this continent, of} meeting at the time it was acted upon, (1817 ‘5) 
which it was their duty to be fully inform-| now ranks conspicuously as a leader and 
ed before they undertook to write; espe-| minister among the followers of Elias Hicks. 
cially as their object in writing was to cast} Consequently, if he had any concealed motives 
severe censure and odium, not only on indi-|of domination or aggrandizement in bringing 
viduals, but also on whole meetings. ‘They|it forward, the edium must rest on the new 
began with complaining that they had been} sect. This fact also proves, beyond the reach 
falsely accused of many things by their bre-| of contradiction, the falsity of the assertion, 
thren. (though, as one of their own party very| that, though then disappointed i in their views, 
properly observed, he had not been able to| the projectors had never lost sight of it since, 
discover where the accusations laid, except| but pursued it with persevering application. 
in their own assumption,) and professed to} We would ask the framers of the document, 
write in their vindication; they soon lost| whether Jesse Kersey, the mover of the pro- 


sight, however, of this object, and ran out! position in Philadelphia yearly meeting, has 
| 


into a strain of violent and unfounded ac-|since pursued it in the manner they alleged ? 
cusation against others: creating imagina-| But they have not the slightest foundation 
ry evils, inventing motives, and attributing|for the assertion, that the real object of the 
designs, of which they had not the slight-| proposed conference was, the formation and 
est proofs; and then, declaiming against| adoption of a general creed, to oppress and 
them, with as much vehemence and ear-|bind the consciences of Friends in all the 


nestness as if they had truth and justice on| yearly meetings. . It is not in their power to 
their side. | produce from the records of any yearly meet- 

After descanting the difficulties and} ing, even a shadow of evidence of such a de- 
divisions existing in the Soc iety in America,|sign. It is the mere creation of their own dis- 
they attempted to define the cause whence| tempered imagination, which we shall present- 
they originated ; in doing which, they avail-| ly demonstrate by the records of Baltimore 
ed themselves of what seemed to be a fa-| yearly meeting itself. 


on 


consideration the subject 





“ Minute of the yearly meeting of Friends, 
held in Baltimore. 

‘The committee appointed to take into 
contained in the 
\epistle from the yearly meeting held in Phila- 
delphia, produced the following report, viz.— 

‘To the yearly meeting now sitting : 

«“ We, the committee appointed to consider 
the proposition made to this meeting by our 
brethren of the yearly meeting held in Phila- 
we report— 

‘ That we have met, and considered the 
subject committed to us; and, after deliber- 
ation, and a free expression of sentiment, 
are united in the opinion that advantages 
'would arise to society from a conference of ‘the 
ened 3 yearly meetings on this continent, by 
| suitably qualifie 1d Friends, appointed by each 
of them; in order that each yearly meeting 
may be put in possession, through this me- 
dium, of the general state of Society in Ame- 
rica; and also of the views of such repre- 
sentatives, relative to any improvement there- 
of which may be deemed practicable.—W hich 
is submitted to the meeting. 

Signed, by direction, and on behalf of 

‘the committe e, by 
« Epwarp Sraner, 
* Gerarp T. Hopkins. 

‘* Which was concurred with, and the clerk 
directed to furnish that yearly meeting (viz. 
Philadelphia) with a copy of this minute.” 








‘‘ Extracted from the minutes of a yearly 
meeting of Friends held in Baltimore, by ad- 
journments, from the 12th of the 10th month 
to the 17th of the same, inclusive, 1817. 

«* Joun Janney, clerk.” 

When we consider the serious nature of the 
charges exhibited by the representatives of 
Baltimore yearly meeting against the yearly 
meeting of Philadelphia, and many respectable 
individuals who are among its most honourable 
and worthy members ; that these charges 
were publicly read in an assembly of nearly 
four hundred persons, and the document con- 
taining them warmly supported by a consi- 
derable number of the audience, it must cer- 
tainly be viewed as a circumstance pec uliarly 
favourable to the cause of justice and the in- 
jured reputation of the parties thus wantonly 
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accused, that we are enabled to furnish, from| leave the few meeting-houses still in their occupancy, 
the records of Baltimore vearly meeting itself, rather than submit to such rude intrusion, and even 


| . futati f abuse, when assembled for the solemn purpose of di- 
so complete and triumphant a refutation Of) ving worship. We need say nothing on the want of 


those unfounded calumnies. If any sense of} Christian feeling or common civility, which such 
shame yet lingers in the breasts of these ac-| treatment indicates—it must be sufficiently obvious 
cusers of their brethren, they must surely) to even a transient observer. 
blush at the graceless predicament in which| On first day, the 12th of the 10th month last, 


a : Pg: Abraham Lower went to Haddonfield meeting, and 
they placed themselves. The entire falsity of] tok his seat in the gallery. Before the assembly 


the alleged charges, the nature and object of| was entirely collected, he rose to speak. One of the 
the proposed conference, are so clearly set} elders of the meeting desired him to desist, and not 
forth in the report of the committee, which wel disturb the meeting, as it, was well known that he 


have copied. that no further comment is ne-| was disowned both as a minister and member. He 
gave copied, iat no - ~ | proceeded, however, and was followed by two of his 
cessary from us. We will only add, that w €| party, who indulged themselves very freely in abus- 
know the measure was a favourite one, and| ing the elder that had requested Abraham not to in- 
highly approved by the late venerable Evan| terrupt the silence of the meeting. When they had 
Thomas—a man who was justly considered expended their invectives, Abraham reached his 

‘ | hand to a partisan on the bench below him, in orde: 






for them to practise the golden rule laid down by 
the Saviour of men, “Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even so to them.” 


L. M. 


—- 


FOR THE FRIEND. 


It must be a subject of deep regret to every 
well wisher to his country and to the cause of 
chfistianity; to observe the extensive dissemi- 
nation of the principles of libertinism and in- 
fidelity. Liberty, when properly used, is one 
of the choicest blessings conferred upon man; 
but when it is abused, it degenerates into 
libertinism, the fruitful soil of every vice that 
degrades the human mind. Perhaps there is 
no people who make more frequent boasts of 


the ornament of the religious Society to which) 
he belonged. 

So much for the Hicksites’ account of the 
origin and grand moving cause of all the dif- 
ficulties and dissensions which now distract} 
our once harmonious Society ! ! 

(To be continued.) 


—fa— 
FOR THE FRIEND. 


“Tt is under a solemn and deliberate view of this 
painful state of our affairs, that we feel bound to ex- 
press to you, under a settled conviction of mind, that 
the period has fully come in which we ought to look 
towards making a quiet retreat from this scene of 
confusion,’ &c.—Green-street Address by the fol- 
lowers of E. Hicks, 4th mo. 1827. 

“To us there now appears no way to regain the 
harmony and tranquillity of the body, but by with- 
drawing ourselves, not from the Society of Friends, 
nor from the exercise of its salutary discipline, but 
from religious communion with those who have intro- 
duced, and seem desirous to continue such disorders 


amongst us.”—Green-street Epistle of the 6th mo. having declared, that, strictly speaking, Jesus Christ 


1827. 

Such was the language of the followers of Elias| 
Hicks when they commenced their separation from 
the religious Society of Friends. From the plain, 
literal signification of the quotations, it must be ob- 
vious to every person of common discernment, that | 
their intention at that time was, fo withdraw from the | 
meetings of Friends, and to assemble by themselves | 
for purposes of worship, and the regulation of their) 
church affairs. In conformity with this declaration, | 
they have accordingly separated from Friends in 
most places, and now hold meetings of their own. | 
Being thus made, by their own act, a distinct body | 
of professors, it was to be expected that they would 
permit the Society from which they had withdrawn, | 
to enjoy the privilege of meeting also, without being | 
molested by their intrusion. We recollect distinctly | 
hearing John Comly declare in a meeting which he} 
attended, that he would as soon think of entering} 
the assemblies of any other religious body, and at-| 
tempting to officiate there, as he would in those of | 
Friends. At Radnor monthly meeting, Abraham 
Lower denied to the committee of Philadelphia quar- 
ter the right of sitting in the assembly, or interfering 
with its business, because a part of its members had 
joined the new society—declaring, at the same time, 
that he would no more think of going into an ortho- 
dox meeting, than into an assembly of Presbyterians | 
or Episcopalians. 

It seems, however, from the late conduct of this 
individual, and some other preachers of the new 
sect, that they are determined not to permit Friends 
to hold their meetings for worship in quietness. In 
several instances they have gone into Friends’ meet- 
ings, taken their seats at the head of the gallery, oc- 
cupied a large portion of the time in declamation, 
and then assumed the right of breaking the meeting. 
At Haddonfield, Evesham, Woodbury, Upper Eves- 
ham, Burlington, and Germantown, Friends have 
been thus unkindly treated by them, and there is 
every reason to apprehend that they are determined 
obstinately to persist in disturbing our meetings, in 
the hope that Friends will eventually be compelled to 


their liberty, and the right to speak and act, 
than we do; but there is reason to fear, that 
none are in more danger of converting this in- 
estimable blessing into one of the greatest 
curses. We are so free, and so independent, 
that many seem almost prepared to throw off 
all allegiance and responsibility, both to God 
and man. Iam not about to call in question 
the right of private opinion. ‘The institutions 
of our country encourage inquiry and perfect 
freedom of sentiment, which are the natural 
right of all men. Every one should be fully 
persuaded in his own mind, respecting the 
foundation of his principles, especially in rela- 
tion to the all important subject of religion. 
No man has a right to dictate to another what 
shall be the articles of his faith. ‘This is a 
subject that lies between the soul of man and 
his Creator. ‘To him alone he is accountable 
for the sentiments which he entertains, how- 
ever erroneous, so long as those sentiments 
are kept within his own breast. But the mo- 
ment he divulges them, and especially when 
it appears that it is his anxious wish to propa- 
gate them, if they involve the interests of socie- 
ty, that society has a right to pass a judgment 
upon them; and they should awaken the fears, 
and call forth the exertions, of all those who 
value the safety and prosperity of their coun- 
try, in order to counteract their pernicious ef- 
fects. It is the duty of the pious of every 
denomination to use such proper means as 
may be within their power, to expose the bane- 
ful consequences, and arrest the spread, of 
licentious and disorganizing principles—it is 
necessary to arouse and alarm the unwary to 
a sense of the dangers which await the diffu- 
sion of such opinions. If we become familiar- 
ized to the open and frequent avowal of deis- 
tical opinions, the christian religion may be- 
come degraded in our estimation, and we shall 
soon cease to acknowledge it as a divine reve- 
lation obligatory upon us. Can we imagine 
that the stability of our government, and the 
happiness we enjoy under its liberal provisions, 
would in no degree be jeopardized by a total 
rejection of the Christian faith, and the adop- 
tion of deism? If the fear of retribution in a 
future state of existence is publicly ridiculed, 
as the invention of priestcraft, to frighten the 
ignorant, and every man considers himself 
perfectly free to spread such sentiments, how- 
ever inimical to the vital interests of society, 
what is there within the control of human 
power, that will present any effectual restraint 
to lawless violence, and universal anarchy and 


to break up the meeting. The elder who had before 
spoken, again rose to inform the audience more par- 
ticularly of the reasons why he had requested Abra- 
ham to desist, and desired if any Friend present had 
a copy of the testimony issued against him, it might 
be read aloud. Abraham and his party, on hearing 
this, seemed quite willing to * retreat,” but it being 
suggested that they were afraid to hear the truth,| 
they turned about, and endeavoured, by their cla- 
mour and outery, to drown the voice of the per- 
son who was reading the testimony. Several of his 
party attempted to get Abraham away ; some pulling 
him by the hands, and some by the coat—and one 
cried that it was an improper time to read the testi- 
mony, proposing some other for the purpose. Abra- 
ham said he had a copy of it, and would read it 
himself. 










The uproar made by them, having, in some de- 
gree, abated, the Friend proceeded to read that part 
of the testimony which relates to the unsound prin- 
ciples held by A. L., in these words, viz. “ He has 
also departed from the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity, and the faith of our religious Society, 


that was crucified without the gates of Jerusalem, was 
not the Saviour of men.” This charge was fully cor- 
roborated by the testimony of an individual present, 
who had heard him make the above assertion in a 
meeting .at Arch-street. Finding it was thus fully 
and distinctly proved against him, he boldly came 
out, and avowed that il was his opinion, and that he 
gloried in it, and if Friends ‘believed differently, 
“they were stupid ignorant Keithites, Trinitarians,” 
&c.; and many other epithets he contemptuously ap- 
plied to them. He said Friends had gone back to 
the old popish doctrine, that the virgin Mary was the 
mother of God—and in a most irreverent and scorn- 
ful manner, queried “whether they made Jesus 
Christ and God to be one—for, if they did, then God 
was murdered.” It was replied on behalf of Friends, 
that they sincerely confessed Jesus Christ before 
men, and fully believed that He who was crucified 
without the gates of Jerusalem, was, and is, the Sa- 
viour of the world. Some portions of the abundant 
Scripture testimony in support of -this belief were 
quoted; particularly the remarkable passage, when 
Veter and John, in healing the lame man, said—* in 
the name of Jesus Christ of Nasareth, rise up and 
walk ;” and, when afterwards questioned by the ru- 
lers and elders of Isracl, through what power they 
had wrought the miracle, they answered: “ Be it 
known unto you all, and to all the people of Israel, 
that, by the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom 
ye crucified—whom God raised from the dead, even 
By uim doth this man stand before you whole,” &c. 
Such are some of the trials which Friends have 
still to endure from the intrusion of the Hicksites 
—whose conduct is the more unkind, because it is 
entirely unprovoked. Friends have in no case at- 
tempted to interrupt them in their meetings, but 
leave them quietly to enjoy their privileges of wor- 
ship. Yet, notwithstanding this, not only Abraham 
Lower, but also Enoch Walker, Joseph Foulke, 
George Truman, and others of the Hicksite preach- 
ers, have rudely assailed Friends in their places of 
worship, and greatly disturbed the quiet and solem- 
nity of our religious assemblies. Well would it be 





THE FRIEND. 





immorality? The removal of those salutary | 
checks upon evil men, which arise from the fear| 
of certain judgment at the hand of an offended! 
God, may be very congenial with the corrupt | 
inclination of the sensu: ilist and the libertine, 
but at the same time the worst passions would 
be let loose, and wickedness, like a torrent, 
would flow through the land. There is a wide) 
difference between a sincere inquiry after 
truth, for the purpose of attaining it, and a 
disposition to cavil at it, in order to bring it 


r| sity, and especially i in the awful hour of ap- 


fear from divine justice, should be induced to| millions of years would bring him no nearer 
embark in any scheme, which admits of pre-|the end of his tortures than one poor hour. 
sent indulgence, and frees them from the ap- |‘ O eternity ! eternity!” said he, who can 
prehe nsion of future danger, is a matter of no} | properly paraphrase upon the words—forever 
surprise at all. But however the doctrines of jand ever !”’—In this strain he continued till his 
infidelity may buoy up the minds of such per-|strength was exahusted, and died with these 
sons, while health and prosperity smile upon | words, ** Oh! the insufferable pangs of hell and 
them, they will fail them in seasons of adver-| damnation !”’ A. M. 





proaching dissolution. ‘Then the terrors of 
the Lord will awaken the unregenerate soul to 








into disrepute, and to destroy the sound prin-/ a sense of fear and horror, which has been con- 
ciples of others. It has been no uncommon! soling itself with the vain delusion, that * every 
thing to inculcate the doctrine, that princ siples| act hath its adequate reward’’ as it is commit- 
and opinions are altogether unimportant: but) ted, that only in this life divine judgme nt is to 
such a sentiment goes to destroy all distinction! be felt for sin, that there is no other day of 
between right and wrong, and to confirm the | judgme nt, and allthe heaven or hell there was 
libertine in the false notion, that he may be-|is in us, and that such is the divine character 
lieve with impunity what he pleases respecting| that wrath and indignation can not be dispen- 
the divine character, and his own duty and! sed by him to the creature which he has made. 
accountability to his Maker. Our actions are| At that solemn moment, such will be ready to 
governed by. our principles, and if these auto call on the rocks to fall upon and to hide them 
false and corrupt, their fruits, like those of the| from the face of him who sits upon the throne 
evil tree, will be corrupt also. Out of the} and from the wrath of the Lamb, for the great 
evil treasure of the heart, man bringeth forth| day of his wrath is come.—In = mstance of 
evil things; and after we have persuaded our-| Lord P. related by Simpson, w » have a_ case, 
selves that it is quite immaterial what opinions) proving the insufficiency of ent ** views” to 
we entertain, there is but a short step to the|supportin the prospect of death, which led 
conclusion, that all discrimination in actions) him to ridicule religion while in the posses- 
is equally imaginary. But, however the dis-| sion of health, and that however confident he 
ciples of infide lity may endeavour to overturn} | might then feel, fearfulness at last surprise sd the 
the doctrine of accountability, and of future} unbeliever. When in the coldarms of death, 
rewards and punishments, and to satisfy them-| s says Simpson, “ the terrors of the Almighty 
selves that the nature of their prine iples and| were he avy upon him. Painful remembrance 
actions will be overlooked, the scriptural doc-| brought to view ten thousand insults offered to 
trine will be found irreversible, that im the| that God, at whose bar he was shortly to stand ; 
great and final day where God will judge| and conscience being strongly impressed with 
the secrets of all hearts by Jesus Christ, whom) the solemnity of that day, he justly feared, that 
he hath ordained judge 6f quick and dead, he|the God whom he had insulted would then 
will render to every man according to his|consign him to destruction. With his mind 
deeds, whether they have been good or whe-|thus agitated, he called to a person in the 
ther they have been evil—and if ye believe not| room, and desired him ‘to go into the library, 
that Iam he, ye shall die in your sins, and|and fetch the cursed book’, meaning that 
whither I go ye cannot come. which had made him a deist. He went ; but 
Although. the Berean has asserted that the| returned, saying, he could not find it. The 
revelations made to the Israelites, respecting | nobleman then cried with vehemence, that he 
the nature of God, are not true, we most ful-|* must go again and look till he did find it, 
ly believe the solemn testimony, that “ the! for he could not die till it was destroyed.’ 
Lord God, merciful and gracious, long-suffer-|'The person having at last met with it, gave it 
ing and abundant in goodness and truth, | into hishands. It was no sooner committed 
keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving ini-| to him, than he tore it in pieces, with mingled 
quity, transgression, and sin, will by no means] horror and revenge, and committed it to the 
clear the guilty.’ | fl ames. Having thus destroyed the instrument 
As has been observed, the liberty we enjoy) | of his own ruin, he shortly after closed his life. 
may be perverted to our greatest injury, and| Francis Newport, who died in the year 1692, 
from the freedom of expression which is tole- coat favoured both with a liberal and religious 
rated amongst us, sentiments of the most pe r-|education. After spending four years in the 
nicious tendency have been industriously diffus-| university, he entered into one of the inns of 
ed ; it is therefore the impressive duty of every| court. Here he fell into the hands of infidels, 
sound C hristian, both by a consistent life and| lost all his religious impressions, commenced 
doctrines, to hold up a decided protest against} infidel himself, ‘and became a most abandoned 
those sentiments, which invalidate the Christi: an|c haracter. In this manner he conducted him- 
religion, the divine authority of the holy Scrip-| self for several years, till at length, being at- 
tures, and tend to break down those virtuous| tacked by disease, all his former religious im- 
restraints which they inculcate and enforce. | pressions revived, accompanied w ith a horror 
One might suppose that infidelity was so! of mind inexpressible. The violence of his 
cheerless and hopeless in its nature and pros-|torments was such, that he sweat in the most 
pects, that no seriously reflecting person prodigious manner, and his language was the 
would risk his present comfort or future hap-| most dreadful that imagination can conceive. 
piness on so desperate a scheme. ‘That a| He seemed willing to endure any suffering, if 
large number of irreligious men, who have | it might purchase the favour of an offended 
little to hope from divine mercy, and much to| God; but he said it wasa fruitless wish, that 






ODE 
Written on the occasion of the late anniversary of the 
landing of William Penn. 
By Dr. Coares 
When Pindar struck the Holian lyre, 
And sung of heroes and of kings, 
He fill’d the listening youth with fire, 
And urg’d to proud and gen’rous things. 
He sung the deeds their fathers dar’d 
To earn th’ historian’s just acclaim ; 
The lands they tam’d, the towns they rear’d, 
The realms they rais’d to wealth and fame. 
Then, changing on the harp his lays, 
He pour’d aloud the moral song, 
And show’d that high, heroic praise, 
To wisdom and to worth belong. 
He taught t’ enncble human kind, 
And prize the strength dnd blessings given ; 
That God bestow’d the forceful mind, 
And glorious virtue flows from heaven. 
The fiery bar that crimson glows, 
Is doom’d the chilling wave to feel; 
And thus, with toils and sudden woes, 
The soul is cas’d in temper'd steel. 
What founders, mark’d by righteous deed, 
And firm resolve, can history show 
More bent than ours on virtue’s meed, 
Or more réfin’d with pain and wo ? 
Then count the seasons as they fly, 
And hail the glad returning day, 
The festive banquet’s social joy, 
The impassion’d speech, the burning lay ; 
And holy are the blessings free 
That now your grateful hours employ; 
Then chasten’d be your mirth and glee, 
And mix’d with thought your lofty joy. 
Rekindle your ancestral fires ; 
*Tis mind that crowns your natal place; 
*T was virtue hither brought your sires, 
And virtue shall protect their race, 
Then oft revive the inspiring thought, 
And make the glorious blessing sure ; 
And freedom, thus by justice bought, 
From age to age shall still endure. 
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EL EVE N’ r Hh MONTH, 22, 18% 28. 


The attention of our readers will not, perhaps, re- 
quire to be prompted, by any thing that we can say, 
to the article commenced in our last number, and 
continued in the present, under the head of “ Balti- 
more yearly meeting.” We do think, however, that 
the recent proceedings within, and the present condi- 
tion of that portion of our religious Society, are mat- 
ters of deep and serious concernment to all who de- 
sire the welfare of “Zion—that peace be within her 
walls and prosperity within her palaces, It is hoped, 
therefore, the importance and intrinsic value of the 
article will be deemed a sufficient justification for the 
length to which it will be necessarily protracted ; 
more especially if, as we venture to predict will be 
the case, it increase in interest as it proceeds. 

We have received a letter from a correspondent, 
dated, New Garden, 11 mo. 8, 1828; from which we 
extract the following :— 

“Our yearly meeting closed on 5th day last. It 
was a highly favoured time; there was not a mur- 
mur nor a jarring sound heard. We had the agree- 
able company of Thomas Shillito, from England, and 
his Perr eager James Emlen, from Pennsylvania.” 

Another letter states, that the epistles received 
from the Hicksite yearly meetings, were rejected with 
great unanimity. 
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